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“To the solid ground 

Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye .' 1 — Wordsworth. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1914. 


OUR RARER BIRDS. 

Field-studies of Some Rarer British Birds. By 

John Walpole-Bond. Pp. x + 305. (London : 

Witherby and Co., 1914.) Price js. 6 d. net. 
HE scope of the volume before us is well 
indicated by its title. Mr. Bond, indeed, 
keeps us from first to last in the open air observ¬ 
ing the habits of the birds and discovering the 
secrets of their nests. Now the author is at home 
in the south-east of England, now he visits well¬ 
loved haunts in Wales; or, again, he wanders 
further afield—to the wild coast of Ireland, to 
the fastnesses of the Central Highlands, or to the 
moors of Orkney. It is evident that Mr. Bond 
writes about no mere holiday excursions, but that 
he has been able to give much time to field 
ornithology, and has travelled far and wide 
throughout our islands in its pursuit. 

The birds which have been chosen for treatment 
do not all inTike degree deserve the title “rare.” 
A few, indeed, are merely rather restricted 
in their distribution—either from natural cause; 
or owing to human persecution. But although 
the needless destruction of many of our most 
interesting birds comes in for just censure, there 
is a brighter side to the picture : the golden eagle 
is well protected in Scotland, our buzzard popula¬ 
tion is estimated at more than four hundred and 
fifty pairs; the raven and the peregrine hold their 
own in the remoter districts; the hobby is more 
numerous than is generally supposed; the de¬ 
crease of the chough is not attributed to human 
agencies; while the gadwall is an addition to our 
native avifauna. 

In these days of nature photography, very ex¬ 
cellent in its way, it is something of a relief to 
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find a bird-book that is able to stand on the merits 
of text alone. But at the same time we become 
more exacting as to literary form, and therein 
discover our author’s failing. The extraordinary 
number of parenthetical and other interpolated 
clauses gives a disjointed and inconsequent effect 
to a style already loose. One has the impression, 
indeed, that a horde of new details has been added 
at the last moment without any attempt at re¬ 
casting the sentences. This is a grave fault, for 
it does much to mar the reader’s pleasure while 
constantly “side-tracking” his interest. Never¬ 
theless, Mr. Bond has much to tell that few know, 
but that many will gladly learn. 


SCIENCE AND THE FARMER. 

(1) A Pilgrimage of British Farming, 1910-1912. 
By A. D. Hall. Reprinted by permission from 
the Times. Pp. xiii + 452. (London: John 
Murray, 1913.) Price 55. net. 

(2) Soils and Crops; With Soils Treated in Re¬ 
ference to Crop Production. By Prof. T. F. 
Hunt and Prof. C. W. Burkett. Pp. xiii + 541. 
(New York : Orange Judd Co. ; London : Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., 1913.) Price 
ps. 6 d. net. 

(3) Manures and Fertilisers. By Prof. H. J. 
Wheeler. Pp. xxi + 389. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company; London : Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., 1913.) Price 7s. net. 

(1) “ 'np'O see himself as others see him” is 
X nowadays very much the fate of the 
man who lives in the country and gets his living 
by agriculture. He has only to open his morning 
paper to find some speech or article by some pro¬ 
minent person setting forth the good or bad con¬ 
ditions under which he and his labourers live, and 
propounding some remedy for the evils described. 

B 
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Probably more has been written about the 
country during the last twelve months than about 
the cities, and there still continues a steady out¬ 
pour of material describing the state of British 
agriculture in general, and the conditions of life 
in the country in particular. It appears, therefore, 
that the city dweller is much interested in the 
subject, and apparently much of what is written 
appeals to him or the shrewd publisher would not 
publish it. The drawback of a good deal of it is, 
unfortunately, that the countryman rarely recog¬ 
nises the descriptions, and is driven to wonder 
how they ever came to be written. 

Mr. Hall’s book stands out in sharp contrast 
with all this; it is written by one who knows what 
he is talking about, and presents a very faithful 
picture of British agriculture and rural con¬ 
ditions. The tour covered practically all the 
good farming districts of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land, and it brings out the high specialisation 
which is now becoming so characteristic of British 
farming. Some farms indeed can only be com¬ 
pared with factories, so closely specialised is the 
work, and so intense the production. It is not 
too much to say that no account has yet been 
printed which gives so good a description of the 
farming of this country, and it was a very happy 
inspiration indeed that led Mr. Hall and his two 
companions, Mr. Beaven and Prof. Wood, to go 
round the country in a car and put on record what 
was seen. The last tour of the sort was con¬ 
ducted by Caird in 1850-51 and a comparison of 
the two books shows very clearly that enormous 
strides have been made since that date. The 
economic conditions have altered considerably, 
but the farmer has succeeded in adapting himself 
to them, and has developed a system which enables 
him to produce a great amount of material from 
his land at a reasonable profit to himself. 

Of course, the picture is not uniformly bright; 
losses still go on on the farm that ought to be 
checked; farmers generally cannot obtain credit 
and are often indebted to dealers, so that they are 
unable to make any complaint when unsatisfac¬ 
tory goods are supplied, or to take advantage of 
the Acts of Parliament which have been passed for 
their benefit; there is much room for cooperation. 
The labourer, too, is not so well off as he might 
be. He is, of course, in a much better position 
than is commonly made out, and he can always, 
if he wants, move off to the Colonies and set up 
farming on his own account. In general, how¬ 
ever, he is at least as well off as the labourer in 
the town. Again, the system of rural education 
is not well adapted to the needs of the rural com¬ 
munity. Fortunately, however, in all these direc¬ 
tions serious efforts are being made for improve- 
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ment, and we can look forward with confidence 
to the future. 

It is impossible in a short space to discuss the 
various facts that Mr. Hall has recorded; perhaps 
the most characteristic feature noted is the close 
association of sheep with British farming sys¬ 
tems : the way in which crops are grown simply 
for sheep to eat on the land so that the soil may 
be fertilised and compacted without having re¬ 
course to implements. It is quite a common thing 
to grow' one or two fodder crops to be consumed 
in this manner, and to follow these with corn 
crops. Thus the food materials purchased for 
sheep help to fertilise the soil and also to keep 
up the supply of organic matter. It is much 
less common to find the farmer depending entirely 
on artificial manures. 

The tendency to specialisation in agricultural 
production brings into prominence the difficulties 
inherent in dealing, with crops, soil fertility, dis¬ 
eases, etc. ; it makes the farmer more observant 
and more ready to seek scientific assistance. The 
skilled hop grower is far more interested in the 
life-history of the aphis or the mildew than is the 
small general farmer in any account of the rust 
of wheat. With specialisation in agriculture, 
therefore, comes the opportunity to the man of 
science; it thus tends to bring about much closer 
cooperation between the agricultural and scientific 
adviser than was possible some years ago. 

(2) The second book on our list w'as written by 
Dean Hunt and Prof. Burkett and deals with the 
special conditions of the United States; it is an 
attempt to bring into one volume sufficient 
material for pupils between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen. It deals not only with soils and 
manures, but also with crops, including maize, 
oats, wffieat, barley, and a variety of others, while 
chapters are added on the insect pests and 
diseases, and on the methods of improvement of 
crops. Both the authors have had very great ex¬ 
perience in teaching; Dean Hunt, now of Cali¬ 
fornia, saw service at the State College, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and elsewhere, whilst Prof. Burkett is 
well known as the editor of the American Agricul¬ 
turist, and was also director of the Kansas Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station. 

The arrangement is in some respects novel; 
the first chapter deals wfith food required to grow 
plants and includes accounts of salt, sugar, 
starch, fat, protein, besides the usual potassium 
salts, phosphates, and nitrogen compounds. 
Then the student passes on to a study of the dif¬ 
ferent types of soil, and the characteristics of 
soils and fertilisers. As is usual in American 
books a liberal use is made of illustrations, 
whilst there is a good supply of practical exer- 
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cises. Altogether the book is one that the teacher 
may use with great advantage and in the certainty 
of getting much help in devising useful courses 
for his classes. 

(3) The third book is by Prof. Wheeler who 
was long director of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of Rhode Island, and then became chem¬ 
ical expert to the American Agricultural Chemical 
Company. His book deals exclusively with 
manures and fertilisers, and is therefore more 
specialised than the volume just referred to. A 
very interesting account is given of the subject, 
indeed, we know of no American publication that 
deals better with it. The author has rightly 
made liberal use of the admirable series of in¬ 
vestigations conducted at Rhode Island during 
the term of his directorship, and in particular 
goes very fully into the question of liming. Some 
remarkable observations were begun in 1890 at 
Rhode Island and it was found that sulphate of 
ammonia was highly toxic on certain soils, even 
in the first season of its application. Experiments 
soon showed that this effect was due to the pro¬ 
duction of acid conditions in the soil, which could 
be corrected by sodium carbonate, potassium 
carbonate, calcium carbonate, but not by chlor¬ 
ides or sulphates. Liming w'as therefore indicated 
as the proper method of dealing with the trouble. 
These observations appear to have been the first 
that were made on the subject; and they lead to 
a very complete study of the method of correcting 
acidity arising from the use of ammonium 
sulphate. 

A further interesting feature is the prominence 
given to the use of seaweed as a manure. This 
subject attracts periodical attention, but very little 
progress has been made in the direction of utilisa¬ 
tion, in spite of the enormous possibilities it seems 
to present. And yet the amount of fertilising 
material thrown up on our shores in the course of 
a year is enormous. 

A pleasant feature of the book is the great pro¬ 
minence given to European work, Rothamsted 
experiments in particular coming in for a great 
amount of attention. 

The book is very interesting and will be of 
considerable value to teachers and students of 
the subject. E. J. Russell. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Morocco the Piquant, or Life in Sunset Land. By 
G. E. Holt. Pp. xi + 242. (London: Wm. 
Heinemann, 1914.) Price 6 s. net. 

Mr. Holt, who seems to have held for about six 
years the post of American vice- and deputy- 
consul-general at Tangier, enjoyed facilities of ex¬ 
ploring the interior of Morocco denied to European 
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diplomatists who exercise a more active and less 
disinterested influence on the affairs of that dis¬ 
tracted country. The note of his book is the 
strange conflict of Oriental and Western culture 
so close to Europe. He gives in naive fashion 
and with a breezy style a sketch of the cosmo¬ 
politan population of Tangier, where he is re¬ 
minded everywhere of the Arabian Nights. He 
was able to visit that strange Alsatia within ten 
miles of Tangier, held by the turbulent Angheras; 
he interviewed the bandit Raisuli, whom the 
Spaniards, it is said, are now ready to take into 
their service, at his refuge Arzila. 

Perhaps the best part of the book is the chapter 
describing the Djinn, or evil spirits, the primitive 
animistic belief over which Islam is only a veneer, 
and his visit to a peasant household, an indus¬ 
trious farmer and his capable wife, good speci¬ 
mens of the fine material in the population, and 
capable of regenerating this harassed land if only 
it were subjected to a decently efficient Govern¬ 
ment. An energetic observer, with his American 
ideas of hustle and the superiority oi Western 
industrialism is not the best authority on a 
primitive culture like that of Morocco, and his 
observations do not go far beneath the surface. 
But the facts of the present system and the notes 
on popular superstitions will interest students of 
politics and folklore. In face of the recent defeat 
of the Senoussi by the Italians, we can scarcely 
accept the prediction that Europe is menaced by 
a Mohammedan rising in North Africa. 

Elementary Logic. By A. Sidgwick. Pp. x + 250. 

(Cambridge LTniversity Press, 1914.) Price 

3s. 6 d. net. 

An excellent manual, combining an adequate 
account of the old logic with a good exposition of 
modem developments. As becomes a logician, 
Mr. Sidgwick divides his book into parts and 
smaller sections, with admirable system and 
sequence. Part i. deals with the syllogism in all 
its forms, also with induction and fallacies, in 
which matters the author follows Mill for the most 
part. Interesting illustrations are chosen, and 
the treatment renders the text as readable as 
circumstances allow. It is adrmttedly impossible 
to make “ Barbara ” and her associates look any¬ 
thing but dull, however they are dressed up; but 
logic (as Browning said of his own poetry) is 
“not a substitute for dominoes,” so the student 
wall no doubt struggle through. Mr. Sidgwick 
gets the dull part disposed of as quickly as 
thoroughness will allow. In Part ii. we reach the 
more interesting and “ live ” part. The modern 
point of view is adopted, and formal logic is 
shown to establish only validity and not truth, 
because there is always something assumed. 
Further, classes are man-made, not nature-made; 
and, as we cannot say all that can be said about 
S, S may be in one class in certain of its relations, 
and in another when others of its aspects are 
being considered. Briefly, truth is relative to pur¬ 
pose. And proof is never coercive. The new 
logical method is modest. It looks forward with 
confidence, however, to a “great increase in the 
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